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uncultivated nature banished refinement from the Court,
while his economical habits, degenerating into sordid
parsimony when applied to the arrangements of his own
household, divested it of everything approaching to
luxury. Even the food set upon. the royal table was
-often too nauseous to be eaten.

Frederick William purposed to bring up his eldest

son as an exact copy of himself.    In his seventh year

, the prince was taken from the hands of the
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the Crown women and placed under the care of tutors,
Prmce. ^ mo(je jn which he was to spend his days
being exactly prescribed by the king. Very little time
was left for amusement of any kind, and by way of
making him hardy he was even stinted in his food and
sleep. His education was to comprise only such things
as were practically useful. Latin was strictly forbidden^
and of French and German he was to learn only so much
as would enable him to express himself with fluency.
Endowed by nature with an acute and refined mind, it is
not surprising that Frederick revolted from the narrow
groove into which his father attempted to force him.
He soon became disgusted with the incessant round of
drills and reviews to which he was subjected, and he
took no pleasure in the great hunting-parties which were
the. king's favourite recreation. Beer and tobacco, his
father's invariable evening solace, were alike odious to
him. On the other hand he developed at an early age
a taste for literature and music, which was only intensi-
fied by the violent efforts made to suppress it. One of
his most heinous sins was playing the flute, which to
Frederick William appeared a sign of shocking effeminacy.
* Fritz,' he said with infinite contempt, * Fritz is a fiddler
and a poet, and will spoil all my labour.5

Tyranny on one side produced disobedience on the
other, and various causes helped to widen the breach